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EDITOR’S CHAIR 


VIETNAM FOREVER? 

This year in Vietnam there 
was no pretense by either side 
in prolonging the Christmas 
truce. 

In the United States, as the 
war drags on it is becoming more 
accepted. Yet growing casualty 
lists and the war-imposed damp- 
er on meeting our domestic needs 
— not to mention inflation — 
have increased the desire of 
many to get it over with. 

The same irreconcilable split 
in public opinion remains: 

Some think a victory in Viet- 
nam is possible. They say we 
should escalate the war to end it. 

Others feel pulling out would 
do less damage to our national | 
interest in the long run than | 
staying in Vietnam, 

Still others fear further esca- | 
Jation but think we should make | 
more efforts toward some kind | 


| 


of a negotiated settlement, even | 

if it is a face-saving kind of 
e@peace for both sides, as in Korea. 

xk kk * 

HARD TO BELIEVE 

It’s hard to believe, but there 
was a slight leveling off in prices | 
during November. The nation- 
wide food price index actually | 
dropped a significant seven- 
tenths of one per cent, keeping 
the all-items consumer price in- 
dex to a one-tenth of one per 
cent increase. 

However, in the San Francisco- 
Oakland metropolitan area, food 
costs edged up another one-tenth 
of one per cent. 

Although month-to-month fig- 
ures aren’t published on the local 
all-items index, it is to be ex- 
pected that this went up even 
more. 

Even the relatively slight rise 
in the nationwide consumer 
price index was enough, however, 
to wipe out the effect of a one 
cent hourly increase in the av- 
erage earnings of factory work- 
ers. 

As a result, average worker 
purchasing power remained the 
same. 

The moral of this story is: 

A little drop in prices isn’t 
enough. A little increase in 
pyvages isn’t’ enough. Even both 

together aren’t enough. 
x k& * 
LABOR STUDIES PROGRAM 

The labor studies program 
starting Jan. 12 under auspices 
of the Alameda County Central 
Labor Council and the Univer- 
sity of California Center for La- 
bor Research and Education in 
Berkeley can become one of the 
best things to happen to our lo- 
cal labor movement in a long 
time. 

If properly utilized by unions, 
it will enlarge the core of 
potential union leadership for 
the future, assuring continuance 
of our strong, effective labor 
movement in coming years. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Unions will find notices of im- 
portant meetings called by their 


@ 


State Supreme 
Court upholds 


An important victory in the 
long campaign for full political 


been won by Nellie Bagley, East 
Bay union member who was fired 
by Washington Hospital in Fre- 
mont three years ago. 

The State Supreme Court, in 
a 5-2 decision, ruled unconstitu- 
tional the law under which Mrs. 
Bagley was fired. 

Mrs. Bagley was fired as a 
nurse’s aide at the tax-supported 
hospital for taking part in a re- 
call campaign against three 
of the hospital’s directors. 

The recall campaign was 
launched with help from the Al- 
ameda County Central Labor 
Council in November, 1963, while 
members of Hospital and Institu- 
tional Workers 250 were out on 
strike for higher wages and bet- 
ter conditions. 

After the strike ended, the re- 
call campaign was continued as 
a possible solution to the Hos- 
pital Workers’ problem of un- 
bearable conditions. 

CALLED IN 

It was at this time that Mrs. 
Bagley was called in by Robert 
C. Taylor, hospital administrator, 
and told to cease her activities 
on the Washington Township 
Hospital Recall Committee, Mrs. 
Bagley was subsequently fired 
because she refused. 

In the court hearing which 
followed before Superior Judge 
Lyle Cook, both sides agreed she 
was a capable employee. 

However, Judge Cook upheld 
the firing. This year, the state 
appellate court also turned down 
the union’s contention that the 
firing violated Mrs. Bagley’s con- 
stitutional rights. 

Mrs. Bagley now works at Con- 
cord Hospital. 

MAJORITY OPINION 

The majority opinion in last 
week’s State Supreme Court rul- 
ing was written by Justice Math- 
ew O. Tobriner, who said: 

“With more and more govern- 
ment employees, we must be on 
the alert to give them the maxi- 
mum of constitutional rights 
consistent with any restrictions 
necessary to make their govern- 
mental offices proceed correctly.” 

The state law which the high 
court held violated Mrs. Bagley’s 
rights says public employees can- 
not take an active part in polit- 
ical campaigns involving elected 
officials of their agencies. 

In overturning SuperiorJudge 
Cook’s decision, the state’s high- 


officers on page 5 of this issue 
of the Journal, 


est court ordered a new trial for 
Mrs. Bagley in Alameda County. 


Nellie Bagley 4 


rights for public employees has |: 


BUSINESS MANAGER Jim Martin of Steamfitters 342 receives 


vacation checks from the union’s administrator, to be distributed. 
to the members of the union. Total checks amounted to $2,760,000. 
Standing, from left: Lou Kovacevich, business representative of 
the union; Miss Jo Murphy, trust office supervisor; William 
Weber Sr., business representative, Stewart Smith, executive sec- 
retary of the Mechanical Contractors Association of Northern 


California and trustee; Martin. 


Seated: Charles Sweeney of the 


Charles Sweeney Co., administrator. 


County hospital strike 
SENS HOE mre 


Unionists ired 


lat supervisors 
‘pay increases 


Angered by the big raises the 
| Board of Supervisors gave itself, 


=/members of East Bay Municipal 


Employees 390 have set a strike 
deadline at county hospitals. 

They voted overwhelmingly to 
go on strike at Fairmont and 
| Highland hospitals at 6 a.m this 
Saturday unless their demand 
for a 40 per cent across-the- 
board increase is met. 

Before the supervisors’ action, 
ithe union’s members at Fair- 
mont and Highland hospitals 
had already showed their deter- 
mination to strike if necessary 
| to back up their demand. 

But no strike date had been 
set, pending the outcome of talks 
| with county officials. 
| COUNTY STALLS 
Shortly after it became appar- 
|} ent to Local 390 that county of- 
ficials were stalling on the un- 


| 
= | ion’s demand for a 40 per cent 
|pay increase for its hospital 


members — to bring them above 
| the poverty level — the super- 


@ 
, visors voted themselves each a 
S$ ay ven in @ | $3,700 a year raise and an addi- 


Consumers will face an “Alice 
in Wonderland situation” in 1967, 
according to Jackie Walsh, presi- 
dent of the labor-backed Associa- 
tion of California Consumers. 

“We'll have to run twice as 
hard just to stay in the same. 
place,” Mrs. Walsh said this 
week. She is also president of 
San Francisco Waitresses 48 and 
of the San Francisco Joint Board 
of Culinary Workers. 

A weaker State Public Utilities 
Commission may result if Gov- 
ernor-elect Reagan replaces Com- 
missioners Grover and Holboff 
with appointees subservient to 
utility control, Mrs. Walsh pre- 
dicted. 

MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
She said this could mean mil- 


BIC seats delegates 
from Plumbers 444 


Two delegates, Emory Chand- 
ler and Richard Begin, both 


from Plumbers and Gas Fitters | 


444, were seated by the Building 


i i i , | ene s 
OPS gp nell at its meeting) Pacific States Steel strike? 
Some 600 members of Steelworkers 3367 at Pacific States 
Steel Corp., Union City, will consider strike action at a meeting 
today (Friday) if their contract demands are not met. 


of Dec. 20. 

Building Trades Council con- 
tracts with six contractors were 
approved: 

American Terrazzo Co., Acco- 
Western Corp., Henry Great- 
house, A. E. Margherita & Sons, 
Phillips Floors and J&K Con- 
struction. 


lions of dollars in “uncalled for” 


|rate increases paid by Califor- 
|nians. 


| 
| Reagan has also hinted at a 


|possible increase in the state 
|sales tax, Mrs. Walsh pointed 
lout, adding that low income con- 
sumers pay proportionately more 
through this form of taxation. 


| In contrast, she said, if Reagan 
| obtains repeal of the inventory 


| tax, it would help business, and $14 


| the $200 million in lost state rev- 
enue would have to be made up 
|by other taxpayers. 

“We must work together in 
lever-increasing numbers and in 
levery community,’ Mrs. Walsh 
declared, adding that the ACC 
needs fore money so it can em- 
|ploy a legislative advocate to 
protect consumers’ interests in 
Sacramento. 

“With labor fully behind us,” 
Mrs. Walsh said, “we can push 
for such bills as truth-in-lend- 
ing, and laws to register auto 
jrepair dealers and outlaw refer- 
ral selling.” 


tional $4,766 in back pay. 

In addition the supervisors 
gave the following raises to top 
county officials: 

District Attorney J. Frank 
Coakley, $4,356 to $27,456; Sher- 
\iff Frank Madigan, $3,148 to $23,- 
148; County Clerk Jack G. Blue, 
'$3,000 to $21,000; Treasurer - Tax 
Collector Edwin Meese Jr., $2,394 
to $18,144, and Auditor Eugene 
| Waring, $1,212 to $14,412. 
| Supervisors’ pay will go to 
500. 

Dave Jeffery, executive secre- 
tary of Local 390, said the un- 
jion’s Overwhelmingly - approved 
decision to set a strike date was 
triggered by the supervisors’ pay 
/increases. 

MEMBERS ‘INCENSED’ 

Jeffery said Local 390 members 
}at the two county hospitals were 
“absolutely incensed” by the su- 
|pervisors’ action. 
| He pointed out that the action 
was taken at an emergency mem- 
|bership meeting Thursday, Dec, 
|22, giving the county more than 
MORE on page 7 


Union Staff Representative Herb Finley said Tuesday nego- 


SS a I ET ES DLE LEE LE TELS 


tiations were progressing, with the two sides about nine cents an 
hour apart on wages. The contract expires Saturday night. 


How TO BUY 


More price increases ahead 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Labor Consumer Advisor for Labor Journal 


After being hit with a cost-of- | 


living jump of almost 4 per cent 
in 1966—biggest since the Ko- 


rean War—you can expect an-— 


other, though lesser, rise in the 
prices you pay during 1967. 
We expect this year’s increase 


will be in the neighborhood of | 


2-3 per cent, if military expenses 
don’t boom any further. 

You'll pay more for food again 
but the rise won’t be as <tagger- 
ing as this year’s jump of over 
5 per cent which led to the 
housewives’ boycotts and picket 
lines. 

You also can expect to pay 
more for hospital and medical 
care, shoes, men’s clothing, fur- 
niture, bedding and housewares. 

THIS PAST YEAR’S rise was 
bigger than expected or neces- 
sary, and brutal in its impact. 
Worker’s incomes in many cases | 
failed to keep pace through most 
of the year. 


Ironically, the increase in liv-_| 


ing costs already has wiped out 
a nickel of the scheduled 15 cent 
increase in the minimum wage 
from the present $1.25 to $1.40, 
effective Feb. 1. 

ONE OF SEVERAL forces 
which were allowed unnecessar- 
ily to push up your living costs 
was the rise in interest rates fos- 
tered by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

This action, claimed needed 
to fight inflation, failed in that 
purpose. We got both the infla- 
tion and higher interest rates on 
mortgages, car loans and other 
loans. 

All it accomplished was to 
cause “a redirecting of income 
from those who have least to 
those who have most,” as Leon 
Keyserling, president of the Con- 
ference on Economic Progress, 
has pointed out. 

IT’S VITAL to plan your eae 
ing to avoid being further dam- 
aged by rising prices—most im- 
portant, buy selectively and 
time your buying to take advan- 
tage of sale opportunities. Even 
in the middle of inflation, there 
are some better values. In fact, 
sometimes because of inflation, 
manufacturers and merchandis- 
ers get over-greedy and tend to 
overprice some items, with re- 
sultant refusal of the public to 
buy. 

Here is a summary of cost-of- 
living problems you will encoun- 
ter in 1967, and some possible 
solutions: 

FOOD: This is the No. 1 prob- 
lem because it takes the biggest 
cut of your budget. The 1966 in- 
crease in food prices boosted the 
average expenditure for food 
about 6 per cent or $26 a year— 
from a typical $439 per person 
a year to the present $465. 

You can anticipate that now 
it costs at least $1.10 to $1.25 
per person a day, depending on 
family size and ages of children. 
That means a minimum of $27 


| soaps, 


Copyright 1966 


a week for a family of four with 
school age children, not counting 
paper goods and other 
non-food supermarket purchases. 

It will take careful shopping 
for specials and seasonally abun- 
dant foods, and avoidance of 
ready-to-eat foods, even to stay 
close to this below average ex- 
penditure. 

Main problems will be contin- 
uing high prices of meat, milk 
and bread. Pork won’t be as ex- 
pensive as last year. But beef 
will cost more in 1967. One 
‘help will be lower prices ex- 
pected for eggs—a moderate cost 
|substitute for costly meat. Big 
| supplies of poultry will be avail- 
| able. 
| MEDICAL EXPENSES: Medi- 
‘cal costs are going to rise again 
| for 1967. Hospital representatives 
|are predicting increases ranging 
from 12 to 30 per cent. 


These sharp increases may 
spur expansion of group medical 
care through non-profit co-op 
and union facilities. Such plans 
now operating in a number of 
cities have demonstrated they 
cut costs of both doctor and hos- 
pital care, since the early pre- 
ventive care they provide tends 
;to reduce the number of hos- 
pitalizations. 

These plans are now more 
feasible to organize and expand 
because Congress has just passed 
a provision authorizing the Fed- 


insure Mortgages for the equip- 
ment, construction or rehabili- 
tation of group practice facilities. 
These can include facilities op- 
|erated by non-profit organiza- 
tions for medical, optometry or 
dental care. 


about $55 on the average this 
year. But cars are not selling as 
well as manufacturers expected 
—not surprising in view of high- 


necessities. Car inventories are 
high, and dealers are anxious 
and trimming prices. 


this year but recently weakened, 
with some reductions now avail- 
able. 

CLOTHING: Take advantage 
of the important January clear- 
ances to fill family wardrobe 
needs, especially for shoes and 
men’s suits. Shoes have gone up 
more than any other clothing 
item, as manufacturers took ad- 
vantage of large military orders 
to boost civilian prices notice- 


went down this past year, and 
leather prices remained about 
even, while shoe prices rose 7 
per cent. 


Look for the union shop card, 
ask for a union clerk to serve 
you, and demand. the union label! 
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BOOST THE LABEL! 


BUY UNION LABEL PRODUCTS ONLY 


When making purchases, always ask for the union label. If 
building a home or repairing one, see that the men doing the 
plumbing or steamfitting work, painting, etc., belong to the 
union. Ask to see their Card. Boost the union emblem and help 
yourself. Patronize and demand the following union cards: 


9>992922929299299292292929929292292992922929229229299229229292292292292922229292292929229929222 
LL EEEEEE——————————————————————— 
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eral Housing Administration to | 


|rewarded and less 


‘ling, 


er costs of food and other basic | 


Used car prices have been firm | 


ably more than justified by in- | 


creases in leather and _ labor | 
costs. 
In fact, hide prices actually | 
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P¥OUR MONEY'S WORTH 


"by. Si ding ia rgolias Ko , 


"EVEN LEGAL BETTING STACKS THE ODDS 


@) orse- -BETTING CAN RUIN 


YOU. EVEN IN PARIMUTUEL BETTING, 
LEGAL IN MANY STATES, THE ODDS 
ARE AGAINST YOU. BECAUSE. THE 


TRACK AND STATE OFTEN TAKE 
20 PER CENT OF THE MONEY, 


THE AVERAGE RETURN FOR EACH 
TEN DOLLARS BET, IS ONLY EIGHT 
DOLLARS. EVEN PROFESSIONALS 


ADMIT THEY CAN'T DEVISE A 
WINNING SYSTEM. OF SIX 
TOP NEWSPAPER HANDI- 
CAPPERS OVER A 

PERIOD OF A MONTH, __. 

FIVE LOST MONEY @ 

ON THEIR 

FIRST-PLACE 

CHOICES. 


CS onncane OFTEN ALSO 
ARE VICTIMIZED BY BETTING 
POOLS ON FOOTBALL, BASEBALL, 
BASKETBALL GAMES. AUTHOR- 
ITIES ESTIMATE THAT ABOUT 
HALF OF SUCH BETTING NOW IS 
CONTROLLED BY PROFESSIONAL 
SYNDICATES, WITH THE ODDS 
STACKED HEAVILY AGAINST 
BETTORS. 


@ve vour votar more power 
WHEN YOUR FAMILY SHOPS FOR 
WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN'S APPAREL 
INSIST ON THE LABEL AT THE RIGHT. 
INSIST ON THE LABEL (LEFT) WHEN 
ORDERING PHOTO ea i 2 


Nearly half of 


women hold jobs 


Twice as many women hold 
jobs as before World War II. 

But women are increasingly 
concentrated in “less skilled, less 
rewarding oc- 
cupations.” 

So said Mary Dublin Keyser- 
director of the U. S. Labor 
Department’s Women’s Bureau, 


|at a conference held by the Uni- 
CARS: Prices have gone up | ! 


versity of California Extension 
in Los Angeles. 
Nearly half of all women aged 


18 to 64 are now in the labor | 


force, Mrs. Keyserling said. 
She pointed out the proportion 
of women in clerical occupations 


has been growing rapidly, from | 


53 to 70 per cent since 1940. 
However, women hold a small- 

er percentage of professional and 

technical positions than in pre- 


| World War II years. 


Fewer than one per cent of en- 


/gineers are women. Less than 3 
| per cent of attorneys are women. 


Many women college gradu- 


‘ates are working, but in clerical, 
{sales or factory jobs, according 


to Mrs. Keyserling, who called 
this “a patent waste of training 
and potential skill.” 


Gal graduates 


Fifty-one per cent of June, 


1957, women college graduates | 


remained in the labor force at 
least seven years after gradua- 


tion, according to a U.S. Labor 
Department Women’s Bureau 
study. 


Drug price probe 

An investigation of soaring 
drug prices is likely during the 
next session of Congress, accord- 


|ing to Senior Citizens News, pub- | 


lished by the 214 million mem-| 


|ber National Council of Senior 


| Citizens. 

| Eee caine TyeviererternncrTv etre a) 
> BURNETTS 
iNEW LUCKY’S 

? 2268 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 

= “For the Best in Italian Food” 
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October and November 
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Food prices rose 
again last month 


Retail food prices in the San 
Francisco Metropolitan Area| 
moved up one-tenth of one per 
cent in November, according to 
the regional office of the U.S 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Max D. Kossoris, regional di- 
rector, termed the increase a 
slight one, 

Nevertheless, the raise put the 
food price index at a new high 


of 115.0, a full four per cent | 


above November, 1965. 

Most significant rise between 
was in 
overall prices of fruits and veg- 
etables, which moved up 2.9 per 
cent. Oranges, grapes, potatoes, 
lettuce, green peppers and to- 
matees, in particular, 
priced higher. 

Also rising were prices of cer- 
eals and bakery products, up 1.8 
per cent largely because of high- 
er prices for bread. 


On the down side were meats, | 


poultry and fish and eggs. The 
price level of the dairy products | 
group remained unchanged. Res- 
taurant and snack meal prices 
average higher, 


Pioneer Flour 
boyeott launched 


The AFLCIO Union Label and 
Service Trades Department has 
approved strong support for a 
national consumer _ boycott 
against products of the Pioneer 
Flour Mill in San Antonio, Tex. 

The boycott was launched by 
the AFLCIO Brewery, Flour, Cer- 
eal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
, Workers. 
| According to the union’s Sec- 
|retary-Treasurer Arthur P. Gil- 
'dea, products of the mill bear 
| the following brand names: Pio- 
ineer, White Wing, White Oak, La | 
| Noche Buena, La Luna and Gold- 
'en Harvest. 
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OAKLAND FLORAL DEPOT. 


Member of Gardeners, Florists 
and Nurseryman’s Local No. 1206 


1900 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
OAKLAND 


Phone TEmplebar 2-0262 
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MONEY’ S Wont 


THE JANUARY ISSUE of C 
|sumer Reports says there’s really 
no telling how much safer the 
67’s are than their predecessors, 

The new cars incorporate the 
safety accessories listed in the 
standards of the General Sery- 
ices Administration for cars 
bought for government use, and 
even a few of the features pro- 
posed by the GSA for 1968 
models. 

Consumers Union’s auto engi- 
neers fuund a number of com- 
mendable safety-related improve- 
ments in the 67 models, as well 
as some regressions. 


ALL GENERAL MOTORS two 
door cars have latches to keep 
front seat backs from flying for- 
ward. GM now uses soft, flat- 
tened plastic knobs on its win- 
dow cranks and soft plastic for 


\ both coat hooks and inside rear- 


view mirror brackets. Inside mir- 


rors on all 1967 cars are designed 


to break away or pivot when 
struck. 

Ford has padded windshifa 
pillars and roof rails on some 
models, In general the trend is to 
thicker padding, fewer sharp 
edges and better located con- 
trols. 

Chevrolet Impala now offers 
optional front fender running 
lights visible from the side. 


were) 


All except Chrysler cars now 
|incorporate a lane-changing sig- 
nal that returns to neutral when 
you release it. 

All °67 cars will stop despite 
|failure of either front or rear 
brakes as a result of the “dual” 


‘|braking system now standard. 


But Consumer Reports thinks 
the light that comes on after you 
have depressed the brake pedal 
,and discovered the extra effom 
|required is not the most desir- 
able warning system. 

Larger tires appear on most of 
this year’s models. 

Shoulder belts are available as 
options, but the location of the 
instrument panel will keep the 
buttons and switches out of 
reach for many shoulder-belted 
drivers. 
| Consumer Reports points out 
that the first group of forthcom- 
ing national auto safety stand- 
ards are not expected to resolve 


j|major questions of structural 
|safety (such as the crushable 
front ends, about which Ford 


and GM disagree, or the effec- 
tiveness of a strong down-sloping 
firewall to deflect an engine in a 
crash). 

| Copyright 1967 by Consumers 
Union of U.S.. Inc., Mt. Vernon, 
|N.Y. Printed with permission. 
This matcrial may not be used 
in advertising or for any com- 
mercial purpose. 


Wouldn't help 


Principal to small boy: ‘Well, 
now, that’s very generous of you, 
Alfred. But I don’t really believe 
your resignation would help our 
crowced school situation. "—E 
cation News Service. 
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Local 250 wins extra-raises: »Liebes-will-lead. 
at Bay Area Kaiser hospitals 


Members of Hospital and In- 
stitutional Workers 250 at Kais- 
er Foundation Hospitals in the 
Bay Area have won extra pay 
increases of $5 to $103 a month. 

The union sought the raises, 
even though its contract with 
Kaiser did not expire until No- 
vember, 1968, to restore the bal- 
ance between non-professional 
hospital workers and nurses. 


Nurses in most Bay Area hos 
Pitals, including the Kaiser fa- 
cilities, won substantial increases 
during recent months. Local 250 
represents non - professional 
workers at the hospitals. 
OTHER HOSPITALS 

-The Kaiser victory was part of 
a-continuing campaign by Local 
250 to win signficant extra pay 
raises at all Bay Area hospitals 
where it has members. 

Secretary-Treasurer Tim Two- 
mey reported to the Alameda 
County Central Labor Council 
last week that the union had 

cently won increases of up to 
$103 at major San Francisco 
hospitals. 

The hospitals are those repre- 
sented by the Affiliated Hos- 
pitals of San Francisco. Twomey 


3 unions have 


said the group represents the ma- 


jority of large private hospitals | 


in the city. 

Typical interim monthly in- 
creases include: nurse’s aides, 
$32; orderlies, $50, and licensed 
vocational nurses, $103 for top 
scale employees. ~~ 
ALAMEDA COUNTY . 

Local 250 is curently attempt- 
ing to win comparable increases 
at private hospitals in Alameda 
County represented=by Associa- 
ted Hospitals. ee 

Twomey said those included 
are: Children’s Hospital of the 


East Bay, Herrick, Alta Bates, | 


Merritt, Providence, Peralta and 
Alameda hospitals. 


He said other hospitals which 
usually follow the Associated 
Hospitals settlements include 
Eden, Albany and Levine hos- 
pitals. 

Even with the raises, hospital 
workers won’t be exactly over- 
paid. 

For instance, licensed voca- 
tional nurses, who are licensed 
by the state, formerly received 
a maximum of $397 a month. 
Now top pay for LVNs will be 
$500. 


basically same 


problem, Jacobs tells CLC 


Assistant Secretary Wray Ja- 
cobs told Central Labor Council 
delegates last week that three 
unions have “basically the same 
problem.” 

The problem is lack of a union 
contract, and it is shared by the 
Farm Workers at Perelli-Minetti 
near Delano, East Bay Municipal 
Utility District Employees 444, 
and unions at the University of 
California, Jacobs said. 

The CLC assistant secretary 
noted that Perelli-Minetti’s back- 
door contract with the Team- 
sters, signed after members of 
the AFLCIO United Farm Work- 
ers Organizing Committee had 
“gone on strike, had produced the 


Cohelan announces 
$15 million grant 
for renewal here 


Congressman Jeffery Cohelan 
(D.-7th Dist.) has notified Exec- 


utive Director John B. Williams. 


of the Oakland Redevelopment 
Agency of federal approval of a 
$15 million grant for the 205 
acre Oak Center Urban Renewal 
Project. 

The project was approved by 
the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

® After five years of planning, 

the 556 block project in West 
Oakland can now officially be- 
gin, Williams said. 

Oak Center will be the second 
urban renewal project to go into 
the execution stage in Oakland 
under redevelopment agency 
auspices. 


53 Adult Day School 
classes have openings 


A total of 53 classes have room 
for more enrollments at the 
Adult Day School, 6901 Foothill 
Blvd., for classes starting Jan. 
3, according to Wendall M. 
Moore, principal. 

Further information about 
courses may be obtained by 
phoning 638-8484. 


Oregon IBT head 


Joe Edgar is the new presi- 
dent of the Oregon Joint Coun-. 
cil of Teamsters, succeeding E. 
S. Benjamin, who died. 


“only all-scab local in the coun- 
try.” 

He added that, even though 
a representation election had 
been won at DiGiorgio Corp., the 
Farm Workers still had no con- 
tract with the giant farm cor- 
poration. 

Despite efforts of AFLCIO- 
| UFWOC, foreign workers are still 
|being imperted under Public Law 
|414, Jacobs told delegates. 

On. the local scene, Jacobs said 
the problem of lack of a union 
contract had resulted in loss of 
}a grievance the past week by 
|EBMUD Employees 444. 

And the same issue was behind 
the strike by University Teach- 
jing Assistants 1570 at the Uni- 
|versity of California, Jacobs 
charged. 

In fact, Jacobs said, the prob- 
lem exists in almost all fields of 
public employment, and many 
others in public service. 

Jacobs said one of the activi- 
ties of the Central Labor Council 
in coming months will be to seek 
full collective bargaining rights 
for these unionists, 


UFWOC DiGiorgio 
arbitration team 


Richard Liebes, research direc- 
tor for the Building Service Em- 
ployees Bay District Research De- 
partment, will head a team of 
unionists appearing before the 
AFLCIO United Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee at an ar- 
rt hag hearing in Delano Jan. 

-19, 
| Arbitrators will hear state- 
|ments on unsettled issues be- 
| tween AFLCIO-UFWOC and the 
DiGiorgio Corp. Involved are 


|erra Vista ranch near Delano 
;and its Borrego Springs ranch 


both field and packing shed em- 
|Ployees at the corporation’s Ar- 
|vin ranch in Kern County. 
Under terms of the agreement 
| worked out between unions and 
| DiGiorgio by Governor Brown’s 
| arbitrators, Sam Kagel and Ron- 
|ald Haughton, elections were 
| held on union representation, 
/and any unresolved bargaining 
| issues after a specified period 
| were to be settled by arbitra- 
tion. 

AFLCIO-UFWOC won the elec- 
tions for all the workers involved 
;except packing shed employees 
at Sierra Vista and Borego 
Springs, who are represented by 
| the Teamsters. 

As of late December, virtually 
all the issues between AFLCIO- 
UFWOC and DiGiorgio were un- 
|resolved. These included wages 
;and a union hiring hall. 


'2 more shipyards 
sign IBEW pacts 


Two more independent ship- 
yards signed contracts with 
striking Electricians last week. 

They were Pacific Ship Repair 
and Ets-Hokin and Galvin Corp. 
The pacts were similar to those 
signed previously with Triple A 
Machine Shop, Inc., and Frank- 
lin Machine Works. 

At Pacific Ship Repair, the 
|firm granted similar raises to 
other workers. 

For Electricians, the new pact 
will provide increases ranging 
from 84 to 96 cents an hour over 
the next 19 months. 


Head Start 


More than 700,000 youngsters 
from poverty homes were helped 
during 1966 by Operation Head 
Start, a program financed en- 
tirely by the federal government. 


corona DENTAL 


PLATES 


NO MONEY DOWN 


SAVE 


ON APPROVED CREDIT 


PAY ABSOLUTELY 


NOTHING 


FOR 3 MONTHS 


VERY 
LOW 
PRICES 


WE TRY TO LIMIT OUR WORK TO THE MAKING OF 
DENTAL PLATES, PARTIAL PLATES AND 


REMOVABLE BRIDGES 


DR. J. C. 


CAMPBELL 


. Come In Now. No Appointment Needed 
Oakland: 1800 TeNatepe Avenue ..... Phone TEmplebar 2-4916 


Berkeley: 2618 Shattuc 


Avenue . 
Richmond: 1100 Macdonald Avenue . . 


Phone THornwall 3-7683 


. Phone BEacon 4-2844 


Office Hours: 9:00 A.M. to 6 P.M. Mon. thru Fri. Closed Saturday 


|in San Diego County, as well as |’ 


Good ‘Harvest 
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field workers at DiGiorgio’s si-| Samm 


CLC grants strike 
sanction against 
Olympic Press 


The Central Labor Council has 
granted strike sanction to the 
San Francisco-Oakland Newspa- 
per Guild against Olympic Press, 
located in Oakland, publishers of 
a group of privately-owned labor 
newspapers which have the offi- 
cial endorsements of several la- 
bor and building trades councils 
in various parts of Northern Cal- 
ifornia. 


Owner Sheldon Sackett, at a 
hearing called by the Labor 
Council, objected to the News- 
paper Guild’s wage proposals on 
the ground they surpassed Presi- 
dent Johnson’s 3.2 per cent wage 
increase guidelines. 


Executive Secretary Fred 
Fletcher of the Guild explained 
that the union only sought par- 
ity with daily newspapers in San 
Francisco and Oakland, as in 
the past. 


PT&T plans construction 
worth $4532 million 


Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. plans a $4531 million 
construction program in Califor- 
nia next year, according to E. 
Hornsby Watson, president. 

The program includes $1434 
million for new central office 
switching equipment, $34.8 mil- 
lion for land and buildings, $9714 
million for new cables and lines, 
and $177.7 million for telephone 
|instruments and other equip- 
| ment. 


CLARENCE N. 


COOPER 


MORTUARY 


“Built by Personal 
Service” 


Main Office 


FRUITVALE AVE. AT EAST 
SIXTEENTH STREET 


Telephone: 533-4114 
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Dan Longaker, central 
committee chief, resigns 


Dan Longaker, chairman of 
the Alameda County Democratic 
Central Committee, has submit- 
ted his resignation effective Jan. 


Longaker is réported to be 
leaving the post for personal 
reasons. Vice Chairman John 
Doyle has already revealed he is 
resigning to accept a post as ex- 
ecutive secretary to Congress- 
man George P. Miller. 


Look for the union shop card, 
ask for a union clerk to serve 
you, and demand the union label! 


Why 

The 
Christian 
Science 
Monitor 
recommends 
you read 
your local 


newspaper 


‘ \ 
Your local newspaper is a wide-range , 
newspaper with many features. Its 
emphasis is on local news. It also 
reports the major national and inter- 
national news. 
THE MONITOR COMPLEMENTS YOUR 
LOCAL PAPER > . 
We specialize in analyzing and inter , 
reting the important national and 
international news. Our intention is 
to bring the news into sharper focus. 
The Monitor has a world-wide staff of 
correspondents — some of them rank 
among the world’s finest. And the 
Monitor’s incisive, provocative edi- 
torials are followed just as closely 
by the men on Capitol Hill as they 
are by the intelligent, concerned 
adult on Main Street. 
WHY YOU SHOULD TRY THE MONITOR 
You probably know the Monitor’s pro- 
fessional reputation as one of the 
world’s finest newspapers. Try the 
Monitor; see how it will take you 
above the average newspaper reader. 
Just fill out the coupon below. 
ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee 
The Christian Science Monitor. 
One Norway Street : 
Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 02115 
Please start my Monitor subscription for 
the period checked below. | enclose 
$ 


—_—___. (U.S. funds). 
1 YEAR $24 =[[] 6 months $12 
3 months $6 
Name 
Street 
City 
State zip Code 


TELEVISION FILM shown on a recent nationwide hookup depicts Samuel Gompers appealing to 
President Woodrow Wilson to support establishment of an international labor organization to 
fester democratic principles and build world peace. The scene is from “The Liquid Fire,” a produc- 
tion of the George Meany Foundation and part of the Eternal Light Series. Leon Janney starred 
as Gompers, founder of the American Federation of Labor, and Guy Spaul as President Wilson. 


\ | ee rj | 
Training program alone won't Klugman to serve 


solve problems of unemployed 


Training programs alone are 

mot the answer to long-term, or 
“hard core” unemployment. 
+ First, we must find out why in- 
Gividuals remain unemployed, 
Norman E. Amundson, former as- 
Sistant secretary of the Central 
Labor Council, told an Assembly 
interim committee in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The reasons may be health, 
mental health, a prison record, 
lack of training, or something 
else, Amundson told the Assem- 
bly Interim Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations. 

Finding out and solving these 
problems together with train- 
ing — constitute the best ap- 
proach to making the unem- 
plcyed employable, Amundson 
told the committee, headed by 
Assemblyman Mervyn M. Dy- 
mally (D.-Los Angeles). 


Amundson, who is now asso- | 


ciate coordinator of labor pro- 
grams for the University of Cali- 
fornia Center for Labor Research 
end Education in Berkeley, heads 
the Alameda County Manpower 
Development and Training Act 
Advisory Council and has studied 
unemployment and _ training 
problems for several years. 
fWO-FOLD PROPOSAL 

The hearings were on a pro- 
posal to: 

e Bring vocational training 
programs now under eight state 
agencies into one $150 million-a- 
year budget, and 

e Concentrate on on-the-job 
training programs under which 
employers are reimbursed for 


Changes sought 
in Winton Act 


Changes in the 1965 Winton 
Act to make it palatable to or- 
@anized labor will be sought by 
the California Labor Federation 
Ouring 1967, according to Robert 
S. Ash, exectutive secretary- 
treasurer of the Central Labor 
Council. 

Ash said the California Labor 
Federation has agreed to take 
action on a resolution seeking 
the changes, passed by the Ala- 
meda County Central Labor 
Council. 

In its present form, the act has 
been termed a “union busting” 
Jaw by the AFLCIO Teachers Un- 
fon. It has the effect of thwart- 
fmg. legitimate bargaining ef- 
forts by Teachers. 


costs of training workers in the 
plants. 

Amundson said the proposal 
was “unclear” in its impact on 
public school vocational training 
problems and called on educa- 
tors to end their “snob ap- 
proach” to vocational instructors. 

Others testifying before the 
committee included Hal Shean, 
international _ representa- 
tive for the Machinists, who con- 
ceded there is overlapping in 
present programs but called con- 
centration of them under one 
agency “not feasible.” 

Shean called for increased ap- 
prenticeship programs. However, 
he emphasized many unemploy- 
ed workers are not equipped to 
enter on-the-job training with- 
out imrovement of reading, writ- 
ing and simple arithmetic skills. 


U.S. wants farm 
workers fo know 
wage law changes 


The US. Labor Department 
wants farm workers to know how 
the 1966 federal minimum wage 
amendments affect them. 

It has issued a pamphlet tell- 
ing which farm workers are cov- 
ered under the act and the new 
protections they will receive. 

The ’66 amendments extend 
federal minimum wage coverage 
to about 390,000 farm workers, 
mainly those employed on larger 
farms, effective Feb. 1, 1967. 

At that time, the Federal min- 
imum wage for farm workers 
will be $1 an hour. It will rise to 
$1.15 on Feb. 1, 1968, and $1.30 
on Feb. 1, 1969. 

The amendments also prohibit 
employment of persons under 16 
in farm occupations declared 
hazardous by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

The pamphlet, “Hired Farm 
Workers Under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act as Amended in 
1966” (WHPC pamphlet 1161), 
may he obtained from the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, U.S. Department of La- 
bor, Room 10431, 450 Golden 
Gate Ave., San Francisco, or any 
of the division’s western field of- 
fices. including 354 21st St., Oak- 
land. 


Look for the union shop card, 
ask for a union clerk to serve 
you, and demand the union label! 
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‘as interpreter for 


foreign unionists 


The U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development has asked an 
Alameda County unionist to 
serve aS an interpreter for a 
group of French-speaking labor 
visitors to the United States. 

David Klugman, a member of 
Milk Drivers and Dairy Employ- 
ees 302, said he is to report to 
Pine Bluff, Ark. — home of the 
Arkansas A&M College—May 20 
and accompany the group on a 
month-long tour of cooperatives, 
credit unions and farm organiza- 
tions in Minnesota. 

Klugman said he believes the 
unionists will be from French- 
speaking nations of Africa. 

An active member of the Con- 
sumers Cooperative of Berkeley, 
Klugman has written extensively 
for French co-op publications 
and has had articles published 
in the East Bay Labor Journal. 


Work injuries rise 
with job increase, 
Stafe report says 


Work injuries are on the rise 
again in California, according to 
the State Department of Indus- 
trial Relations. 

Despite an increase in employ- 
ment and on-the-job injuries, 
deaths from work accidents have 
decreased slightly. 

During the first nine months 
of 1966, disabling job-connected 
injuries totalled 147,886 — com- 
pared with 136,772 for the first 
nine months of 1965. 

This eight per cent increase 
was sharper than the increase 
in employment, but the depart- 
ment said this situation was not 
unusual for a period in which 
new jobs are expending rapidly. 

The number of workers who 
lost their lives in work accidents 
in California during the first 
nine months of 1966 totalled 542, 
compared with 548 for the first 
nine months of 1965. 


School expenditures 


California’s public school ex- 
penditures are 4 per cent of to- 
tal personal income in the state. 


Berkeley Adult School 


Registrations are now being 
taken for Berkeley Adult School 
winter quarter classes, which 
start Jan. 3, 


=a SEES 
Lengthy strike 
ends at B.N.A. 


Members of the Washington- 
Baltimore Newspaper Guild 
have returned to their jobs at 
the Bureau of National Affairs 
after a 210 day strike. 

Their new contract provides 
improvements in wages and 
working conditions and a step 
toward the union security 
clause sought by the union. 

Non-strikers withdrew a de- 
certification petition, paving 
the way for the settlement. 

Newspaper Guild officers 
said they were renewing their 
subscriptions to labor-manage- 
ment publications of the BNA 
and recommended other un- 
ions do so, too. 

They said it is the only all- 
union service in the labor-man- 
agement reporting field.” 

Hundreds of cancellations of 
BNA subscriptions by unions 
during the strike were credited 
with helping bring about the 
settlement, 


Average earnings 
in manufacturing 
sef state records 


Average earnings of manufac- 
turing production workers in 
California topped all previous 
records during September, State 
Director of Industrial Relations 
Ernest B. Webb announced. 

A total of more than 42 mil- 
lion man-hours per week were 
worked by manufacturing pro- 
duction workers in California 
this September, up 8 per cent 
from a year ago. 

Weekly manufacturing pay- 
rolls reached $133.9 million, an 
increase of 12 per cent over Sep- 
tember, 1965. 2 

Webb said factory workers in 


the state averaged $3.19 an hour | 


in September, a record high and 
12 cents an hour more than a 
year ago. The average workweek 
of 40.9 hours equalled the Sep- 
tember, 1965, figure, which was 
the highest for any September 
since 1956. 

Record hourly earnings and 
the lengthy workweek account- 
ed for a new high in average 
weekly earnings of $130.47 — a 
3.9 per cent rise over a year ago. 

Employment in California man- 
ufacturing hit a high of 1,553,300 
wage and salary employees — 
82,400 more than a year ago. 


More service jobs 


Employment in service indus- 
tries is 25 per cent higher than 
in 1961, according to the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 


Howard will head 
new U.S. Labor 
Department bureau, 


Jack Howard, former labor ed- 
itor for the San Francisco Chron- 
icle and onetime vice-president 
of the American Newspaper 
Guild, AFLCIO, will head the 
U.S. Labor Department’s new 
Bureau of Work Programs. 


Howard has been administra- 
tor of the Labor Department’s 
Neighborhood Youth Corps since 
November, 1964. 

The Bureay of Work Programs 
will include the NYC and pro- 
grams shifted from the U.S. Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity to 
the Labor Department recently. 

In contrast with the Labor De- 
partment, the OEO, which is 
headed by Sargeant Shriver, is 
not part of any cabinet-level fed- 
eral department. 

Anti-poverty programs with an- 
nual budgets of $98 million were 
shifted from OEO to the Labor 
Department. 

Most of the funds are to fi- 
nance jobs for the “hard core” 
unemployed in the fields of® 
health, education, welfare and 
neighborhood development. Most 
jobs will be with public and non- 
profit agencies. 

Also involved in the transfer 
are several existing OEO pro- 
grams, including Green Thumb, 
which provides services for com- 
munity beautification. 

Howard went to Washington 
on a fellowship while still on the 
Chronicle staff. In 1960, he be- 
came chief investigator for the 
House Government Information 
Subcommittee, headed by Con- 
gressman John Moss (D.-Sacra- 
mento). He then became special 
assistant to Under Secretary of 
Labor John F, Henning. 


School Employees 257 
changing name Jan. 1 


Alameda County School Em- 
ployees 257 is changing its name, 
according to Executive Secretary 
Harold Benner. 

Benner notified the Central 
Labor Council that, effective 
Jan. 1, the union will be called 
Oakland Unified School Em- 
ployees 257. 


PG&E: $295 million 
in construction planned 


Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
has announced it will spend $295 
million on new construction dur- 
ing 1967. 

The utility firm said this will 
provide approximately 9,000 jobs 
for employees of private con- 
tractors and its own crews. 


FROM THE INDIAN OCEAN island of Mauritius, men and women 


of good will cooperated at the request of the AFLCIO Communi- 
cations Workers of America to bring four-year-old Loganaden 
Mootooveeren to Washington, D.C., and give him a chance to 
live. The youngster is shown with CWA Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Glenn E. Watts,-who arranged his trip. Loganaden was 
born a “blue baby.” He was operated upon successfully at the 
National Institutes of Health but must be brought back when 
older for more surgery in order to be able to live normally. 
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OFFICIAL UNION NOTICES 


ees 


E. B. MUNI EMPLOYEES 390 


@CITY OF BERKELEY 
Tuesday, Jan. 3, 4:30 p.m., Cor- 
poration Yard. 
HAYWARD SCHOOLS (H) 
Wednesday, Jan. 4, 8 p.m., Mar- 
tin School, 1000 Paseo Grande, San 
Lorenzo. 
PORT OF OAKLAND (P) 
Tuesday, Jan. 10, 7:30 p.m., Room 
220, Labor Temple. 


CITY OF RICHMOND (D, D.P.) 


Wednesday, Jan. 11, 7:30 p.m.,, 
Corporation Yard. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Thursday, Jan. 12, 7:30 p.m., 


Room 220, Labor Temple. 


OITY OF EL CERRITO (C) 
Monday, Jan. 16, 4:30 p.m., Cor- 

poration Yard. 

CITY OF OAKLAND (F) 
Wednesday, Jan, 18, 4:45 p.m., 

Corporation Yard. 

HIGHLAND HOSPITAL (GH) 
Wednesday, Jan, 25, 8 p.m., Room 

220, Labor Temple. 


FAIRMONT HOSPITAL (GF) 
Thursday, Jan. 26, 7 p.m., Day 
Room. 
Fraternally, 


DAVE JEFFERY, 
Exec. Sec. 


"vv Y 
CEMETERY WORKERS 322 


A special meeting for installation 
of officers and election runoff will 
be held at 8 p.m. Tuesday, Jan. 3, 
in the Labor ‘Temple. 


Fraternally, 


GLENN FOUNTAIN, 
Pres. 


\ on ae 
BARBERS 134 


Our next regular meeting will be 
Thursday, Jan. 26, at 8 p.m. in the 
Labor Temple. All elected officers 
will be installed as follows: 


President, Ray Luciano; vice- 
president, Don Forfang; secretary- 
treasurer, A. V. Doyle; recorder, Al 
Chamorro; guide, Floyd Bueno; 
guard, Mel Ferreira; business rep- 
resentative, Jack M. Reed; Finance 
Committee, Hugh Dean and Mel 
Ferreira; delegates to Central La- 
bor Council, Mel Ferreira and 
Charles Leslie; delegates to North- 
ern Council, Ray Luciano and Wil- 
liam Murchison. 


This is your last notice in regard 
fo the pension. If you are under 65 
years and not signed up for the 
pension, there is nothing I can do 
but suspend you, which means you 
will lose all benefits you have in 
the union, in some cases $900. Don’t 
Say you were not told. The great 
Majority of our International mem- 
bership has been working for this 
B good many years. Think what 
you lose. 

All the officers join in wishing 
the members a healthy and pros- 
perous 1967. 


Fraternally, 


AL MATTOCH, 
Sec.-Treas. 


“vy 
MILLMEN’S 550 


NOTICE 


Members of Millmen’s Union 550: 

This is your official notice that 
effective Jan. 1, 1967, all dues to 
Millmen’s Union 550 will be in- 
creased by 25 cents yer month. This 
increase in dues is in accordance 
with directive from our General 
Office dated Dec. 5, 1966, which 
states that all local unions are in- 
structed to increase their current 
dues by 25 cents per month effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1967. 

The dues for retired members 
have been raised to $4 per month 
effective Jan, 1, 1967, by the same 
directive. 

Members that have paid dues for 
1967 are requested to make the ad- 
justment in dues the next time that 
they pay dues for 1967. 

The testimonial dinner for Clyde 
Johnson is cancelled. 


Fraternally, 


GEO. H. JOHNSON, 
Fin. Sec. 


wv vy 
PRINTING SPECIALTIES 382 


_leoetne Sonend Friday of the 
onth ai Pm. 2267 Tele hh 
Ave., Oakland. -—“e 


Fraternally, 
JOHN FERRO, 
Sec: 


STEEL MACHINISTS 1304 


Regular meeting Thursday, Jan. | 
5, at 8 p.m. Executive Board meets 
6:30 p.m. It’s our first meeting for 
1967. Please attend to give us a 
good start. Besides, members who 


attend our meeting are the best 
kind. 


Fraternally, 
DAVE ARCA, 
Rec. Sec, 


v 
PAINT MAKERS 1101 


The Union Office will be closed 
Jan. 2 in observance of the holi- 


days. 
Fraternally, 
WILLIAM BOARDMAN, 
Rec. Sec. 


vyvy 
SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 257 


The regular meeting of the Oak- 
land Unified School Employees Un- 
ion, Local No. 257, will be at 1918 
Grove St., Oakland, on Saturday, 
Jan. 14, 1967, at 10:30 a.m. in the 
upstairs hall (Jackson Hall). There 
will be election of two Executive 
Board to fill the unexpired vacan- 
cies on the board. 
The Executive Board will meet 
at 8 a.m. Meembers please take 
note, 
Fraternally, 
HAROLD BENNER, 
Ex. Sec, 

Vv 


CARPENTERS 642 


Regular meetings are held at 8 
p.m. on the first and third Fridays 
of each month at Carpenters Hall, 
242 11th St., Richmond. 

Fraternally, 


MARVIN MARTIN, 
Fin. Secretary 
Vv 


PRINTING SPECIALTIES 678 


Meeting second Thursday of each 
month at 8 p.m., Cannery Workers 
Hall, 492 C St, Hayward. 

Fraternally, 
AL CHASMAR, 
Sec. 


vvy 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 3 


General membership meeting Hall 
©, Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez St., 
Oakland, the fourth Friday of the 
month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 

JOAN WILSON, 

Bus. Rep. 
Vvvyv 


ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


Carpenters Local No. 194 meets 
each first and third Monday eve- 
ning of the month at 8 p.m. The 
meeting place is the Veterans Me- 
morial Building, 2201 Central Ave., 
Alameda. 


Refreshments are served follow- 
ing the first meetoing of the month 
im the canteen for all present. You 
are urged to attend your local’s 


meeting. 
Fraternally, 
J. W. NIXON, 
Reo. Seo, 
Vvyv 


PRINTING SPECIALTIES 677 


Meeting second Tuesday of each 
month at 8 p.m., American Helenic 
Center, 342 37th St., Richmond. 
Fraternally, 
TOM WILKINS, 
Secty. 

VvVY. 


RUBBER WORKERS 64 


Regular meetings will be held on 
the second Saturday of each month 
at 6 p.m. at the Auto Workers Hall, 
1406 Seminary Ave., Oakland. 

Executive Board meetings will be 
held at 5 p.m. at the Union Office, 
4638 E. 14th St., Oakland. 

Fraternally, 


JOHN M. WETZLER, 
Sec. 


AUTOMOTIVE MACHINISTS 1546 


The regular meetings of Lodge 
1546 are held on the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month at the 
hour of 8 p.m. at our building at 
10260 MacArthur Blvd., Oakland. 

There will be a special order of 
business at the regular meeting on 
Tuesday, Jan. 17, 1967, for the pur- 
pose of acting on the January, 1967 
Grand Lodge Referenddum. 

There will be a special order of 
business at the regular meeting on 
Jan. 3, 1967, to act upon the with- 
drawal of $10,000 from the Savings 
Funds, and to be transferred into 
the General Fund. 

Fraternally, 
DON CROSMAN, 
Rec. Sec. 


vv 
HAYWARD CARPENTERS 1622 


The Office of the Financial Sec- 
retary is open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
on Mondays, Tuesdays and Wed- 
nesdays; from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. on 
Thursdays, and from 8 a.m. to 8 
p.m. on Fridays. 


Section 2 of our Local Union By- 
laws has been amended to read: 
“Carpenters Local Union 1622 will 
hold their regular meetings on the 
second and fourth Thursdays of 
each month.” 

Our regular meeting of Jan. 12 
has been cancelled by motion. 
Our social event will be held on 
the fourth Thursday of each month 
following our regular meeting. 

_The stewards training program 
will be held the third Thursday of 
each month. 

By motion, the regular meeting 
of Friday, Dec. 30, has been can- 
celled. 


The Carpenters Federal Credit 
Union of Hayward will hold its An- 
nual Membership Meeting at Car- 
penters Hall, 1050 Mattox Rd., Hay- 
ward, on Thursday evening, Jan. 
19, 1967, from 7:30 until 9:30 p.m. 
All members and their wives are in- 
vited to attend this annual meeting. 

Fraternally, 

A. W. RICE, 

Rec. Sec. 
VvVY 


AUTO & SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


Our next regular meeting will be 
at 8 p.m. Jan. 3 in Hall 8 of the 
Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez St., 
Oakland, 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 
This is an official notice of nom- 

inations for delegates to the Cali- 
fornia State Conference of Paint- 
ers, to be held at a special called 
meeting which will be on Tuesday, 
Jan. 3, 1967. 

Fraternally, 

LESLIE K. MOORE, 

Bus. Rep. 


vvy 
U.C. EMPLOYEES 371 


Our next regular meeting will be 
in 160 Kroeber Hall at 2 p.m. Jan. 
14, 1967. The Executive Board will 
meet at 12 noon. Watch this space 
for the exact place. As soon as I 
find out, I will let you know. 

Fraternally, 
W. G. WHITCOMBE, 
Sec.-Treas. 


vyvy 
SHIPWRIGHTS 1149 


Regular meetings of Local Union 
No. 1149 will be held at 8 p.m. the 
first Monday of each month at 2085 
Third St., San Francisco, and the 
third Monday of each month at 115 
Broadway, Oakland. 

To renew your Blood Bank mem- 
bership in Local 1149 for 1967, you 
must send in your $2 before April 
1, 1967. 

Fraternally, 
JAMES ALLAN, 
Rec. Sec. 


Yvy 
UNITED STEELWORKERS 4468 


Regular meeting held second Sat- 
urday of each month at 10 a.m. 
at Eagles Hall, 1228 86th Ave., 
Oakland. 

Fraternally, 
FRANK V. McINTOSH, 
Rec. Secty. 


Demand the Union Label! 
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TITLE INSURANCE and TRUST COMPANY 


1700 WEBSTER STREET 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Offices Located in Berkeley, Fremont, 
Hayward, San Leandro and San Ramon 


THANKS TO AUTOMATION, complex machines like this one 


at the Gary Sheet and Tin Works of United States Steel Corp. 
have helped reduce unit labor costs in manufacturing to new 
lows. Productivity gains in manufacturing have been much great- 
er than increases im wages and fringe benefits. With prices and 
profits rising so rapidly, unions have started asking for—and 
getting—bigger wage and fringe benefit increases. 


CARPENTERS 36 


Unless otherwise specified, regu- 
lar meetings will be held on the 
first and third Thursday at 8 p.m. 
at 761 12th St., Oakland, Calif. 

There will be a special called 
meeting at 8 p.m. Thursday, Jan. 
19, 1966, for the nomination and 
election of a trustee of Local 36. 

In compliance with the General 
Constitution and Laws of the Unit- 
ed Brotherhood, Section 44, Para- 
graph C, you are hereby officially 


notified that the dues of all Car-| 


penters in the Bay Counties will be 
seven dollars and seventy - five 
cents ($7.75) starting Jan. 1, 1967. 


Fraternally, 
OSCAR N. ANDERSON, 
Rec. Sec. 


Yvy 
BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 


Regular meetings are held the 
first and third Thursday of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood 
Hall,.1970 Chestnut St., Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Fraternally, 
NICK J. AFDAMO, 
Rec. Sec. 


vvy 
BUILDING SERVICE 18 


Meeting date fourth Friday of 
each month. Regular meeting at 7 
p.m. at the Cooks Hall, 1608 Web- 
ster St., Oakland, Calif, 


Fraternally, 


VICTOR C. BRANDT, 
Sec.-Bus. Rep. 


Worker record 


The number of non-farm wage 


Segregation in 
FHA housing? 


A survey by the American 
Friends Service Committee re- 
veals a “significant pattern of 
segregation” in sale of hous- 
ing owned by the Federal | 
Housing Administration, 

The survey was carried out 
by the AFSC’s metropolitan 
Philadelphia housing program. 
It covered property repossessed 
by the FHA after owners failed 
to keep up payments. 

The report said: 


“During the 12 months our 
program has been in existence, 
we discovered that Negroes did 
did not have equal opportun- | 
ity to purchase FHA-acquired |, 
housing in presently white . 
neighborhoods.” 


Women’s Aux. 26 
BY ERMINE SULLIVAN 


A potluck dinner precedes th@ 
regular metting Thursday, Jan. 
5, at 6:30 p.m., at the home of 
Mary Farley, 749 Contra Costa 
Ave., Berkeley, 526-8423. Bring 
a dish; if in doubt, phone th@ 
hostess. ’ 

At the December meeting, 
Mary Farley, WIA internationa} 
secretary - treasurer, installed 
Nettie Leonard as vice-presidenf 


and salary workers in California | 29d Elizabeth Fee, guide, the vas 
and reached an all-time high of Cancies caused by a resignationj 


6,184,200 in October, according to | 224 a death . 


the State Department of Indus- 
trial Relations. 


Fewer crisis areas 


An all-time high of 142 out of 
the 150 major job centers were 


| by Alene Groves. 


. A donatiog 
was made to the WIA projectq 
a heart monitor at the Union 
Printers Home in Colorad@ 
Springs ... Joseph Magill won 
the beautiful tablecloth donate@ 


Look for the union shop card, 


rated by the U.S. Employment ask for a union clerk to serve 
Service as having low or moder- | you, and demand the union label! 
ate unemployment in the latest 


area classification listing. 


Patronize Our Advertisers! 


PY e | 


SIMMONS 


Manufacturers of 
LEATHER WORK GLOVES, MITTS 
WELDERS’ LEATHER GARMENTS 

Hours: 8-5—Sat.: 8-3 


SIMMONS GLOVE CO. 


306 12th St., Oakland, Calif. 


3 PHONE: 451-0462 
©>>>>9>292292992992929299299292992922999909> 
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Goodmant 


ON 
Jack London Square 


CATERING 


ENTIRE BAY AREA 
BANQUET FACILITIES 
100 TO 2,000 
No. 10 Jack London Square 
Phone 834-8180 
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Cm wel a 
lronworkers*378 
GEORGE A. TAYLOR 


We are pleased to announce 
an important expansion in the 
benefit program provided by the 
California Ironworkers’ Field 
Welfare Plan for eligible Iron- 
workers and their families. 

On Jan, 1, 1967, coverage for 
dental services will become ef- 
fective for Ironworkers, their 
wives and dependent children. 
The dental benefit pays for 75 
per cent of the charges listed on 
the “Table of Allowances” up to | 
@ maximum of $500 whenever 
your out-of-pocket expenses for 
these services exceed $25 in any 
one calendar year. The deducti- 
ble each calendar year applies | 
separately to you and to each 
member of your family. The $500 
calendar year maximum also ap- 
plies separately to you and each 
member of your family. 

Following is a brief explana- 
tion of covered expenses: 
COVERED EXPENSES 

I. Diagnostic: 

‘Provides all the necessary pro- 


> 
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cedures to assist the dentist in 
evaluating the conditions exist- | 
ing and the dental care required. | 

These services include: visits 
and consultations, diagnostic ser- 
vices, cleaning (prophylaxis) | 
once every six months. 

II. Oral surgery: | 

Provides for extractions and | 
other oral surgery, including pre- | 
and post-operative care. 

III. Restorative dentistry: 

Provides: amalgam, synthetic 
porcelain and plastic restora- | 
tions; gold restorations, crowns | 
and jackets (when teeth cannot | 
be restored with a filling mate-| 
rial). | 

IV. Endontics: 

Includes necessary procedures 
for the treatment of non-vital | 
teeth. | 

V. Periodontics: 

Includes procedures necessary 
for the treatment of diseases of 
the gums and bone supporting 
the teeth. 

VI. Prosthodontics: 

Includes bridges, partial and | 
complete dentures. 

EXPENSES NOT COVERED 

‘All expenses covered or provid- 
ed by Workmen’s Compensation, 
federal and state government 
agencies or any other agency, | 
group, insurance or pre-paid | 
plan. 

Congenital malformations. 

Services purely cosmetic in na- 
ture. 

Orthodontic services. 

POLICY BOOKLET | 

For simplicity, this lttter de-| 
Scribes the plan in general terms. ; 
A more complete description will 
appear in the certificate and 
booklet which will be given to | 
you. The extent of the insurance 
for each individual is governed | 
at all times by the complete 
terms of the master Group In- 
surance Policy as issued to the 
Board of Trustees by the Pru- 
dential. 


HOW TO FILE A CLAIM 

Whenever dental expenses are 
anticipated, the following steps 
Should be taken: 

1, Secure a claim form from | 
the Administrative Office or your | 
local union, and complete and | 
sign part 1 before you visit the 
dentist. 

2. Have the dentist complete 
part 2 of the claim form and 
return it to the Prudential for 
certification of eligibility. | 

3. After certification of eligi- | 
bility, authorization to proceed 
with the work will be sent to the 
dentist so that he may contact 
you for an appointment. 

4. Upon completion of the au- 
thorized work, review the treat- 
ment shown on the form, and if 
all work shown has been com- 
pleted, sign and date part 4. The 
dentist will then send the form 
to the Prudential for processing 
and payment. 

‘We are, of course, pleased that 
jt was possible to add this sub- 
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|ing rite wings if indicated), $15. 


| Visits), $8. 


IMPACTED TEETH 


stantial dental program to our 
program of benefits. 
PART TABLE OF ALLOWANCES 
(Plan pays 75 per cent of these 
amounts or 75 per cent of the 
dentists’ charges, whichever is 
less). 
VISITS AND EXAMINATIONS 
Prophylaxis — children to age 
14, $6. 
Prophylaxis—treatment (to in- 
clude scaling and polishing, $9. 


| ROENTGENOLOGY 


Entire denture series consist- 
ing of at least 14 films (includ- 


EXTRACTIONS 
Uncomplicated (single fee in- 
cludes routine post operative 


Each additional tooth (fee in- 
cludes routine post operative 
visits), $6. 


Removal of tooth (soft tissue), 
$17. 

Removal of tooth 
bony), $25. 

Removal of tooth (completely 


(partially 


; bony), $40. 


ANESTHESIA 
General, $15. 
PERIODONTICS 
Gingivectomy 
(including 


per quadrant 
post surgical visits), | 


|.$50. 


ENDONTICS 
Therapeutic pulpotomy, in ad- | 
dition to restoration per treat- | 
ment), $6. 
Vital pulpotomy, $12. 
Root canals, 
‘ Single rooted canal therapy, | 
$45. 
, Bi-rooted tooth canal therapy, 
60. 
. Tri-rooted tooth canal therapy, | 
MD. 
RESTORATIVE DENTISTRY 
Amalgam _ restorations, 
manent teeth: 
Cavities involving one tooth 
surface, $8. 
Cavities involving two tooth 
surfaces, $11. 
Cavities involving three or 
more tooth surfaces, $15. 
Silicate, acrylic, plastics res- 
torations: 
Silicate cement filling, $9. 
Acrylic or plastic filling, $11. 
CROWNS 
Acrylic crown, $60. 
Porcelain crown, $75. 
Three-quarter gold crown, $60. 
PROSTHETICS 
Complete maxillary denture, 
$155, 
Complete mandibular denture, 
$155. 


| 


per- | 


|patience. Our fate is to wait. 


| finance California’s efforts to re- 


Steamfitters Local 342 | 
BY JIM MARTIN | 


A total of 1,593 final vacation 
checks were issued to our mem- 
bers and travel card members 
this past Dec. 11, amounting to 
$1,390,000. Withdrawals during 
the year totaled 3,522 checks, 
amounting to $1,370,000, for a 
grand total of 5,115 checks is- 
sued, amounting to $2,760,000. 


There were 2,754 participants 
in the Vacation Plan, of which | 
1,161 were fully withdrawn at the | 
end of the plan year, which is 
the last full payroll period in | 
October, leaving 1,593 checks, ; 
which funds were distributed in 
the final accounting. Final distri- | 
bution included interest of ap- 
proximately $19,000. The interest 
rate available for distribution 
was approximately 2.8 per cent. | 

Our next membership meeting | 
to be held will be Jan. 5, 1967, | 
at which time the officers you 
selected at the Dec. 11, 1966, elec- 
tion will be installed. 

May we again wish you and 
yours a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. 


Steel Machinists 1304 
BY DAVE ARCA 


i on a 


Hi. Ring out the old, ring in 
the new. Wring out appointees 
of Governor Brown’s crew. Ap- | 
point in the faithful, who cap- | 
tured the state. We losers need | 


We’re not really bitter. Repub- 
licans now have the ball. They 
need to find ways and means to 


main productive and progressive, 
This isn’t easy. 

For conservatives to keep Cali- 
fornia progressive is a confron- | 
tation of the immovable object 
and the irrestible force. Some- 
thing’s got to give. We hope it’s 
not the taxpayer. But if hope is 
eternal, death and taxes are in- | 
evitable. Look for a blowup. Vot- | 
ers may adore change, but they | 
abhor tax increases even more. 

The complexities of California’s 
population growth, and the prob- 
able demands of Reagan’s anti- 
labor supporters, promise to 
make 1967 a year of unction for 
unions. We’ll need action and ed- 


| Membership meeting Wednes- 


at 


| 
day, Jan. 4, 4:45 pm., Danish 


Hall, 164 11th St., upstairs. 
ucation to offset the inaction of 
obese felines. (Fat Cats, to you). 


On the other hand, an element 


|of justice hovers about the de- 
|liberations of our Legislature. If 


unions get shafted, our members 
bear the brunt of restrictions. 
Included are those who professed 
to be “Union Member for Rea- 
gan.” These are entitled to opin- 
ions, but, as the saying goes, 
“Enjoy yourself, it’s later than 


you think.” And a Happy New | 


Year to you, too. Okay? Okay. 


Com. Telegraphers 208 
BY LARRY ROSS 


The new contract books have 
arrived and are available upon 
request. 

The company has requested 
that a meeting be held shortly 
after Jan. 1 to discuss various 
options available to employees 
affected by the dismantling of 
the reperforator switching cen- 
ter at Oakland. 


Article 22 of the new contract 
makes it necessary for the com- 


pany to give affected employees | 
|a notice of at least 30 days; said 


notice must specify the date on 
which their work is to be trans- 
ferred, and an opportunity to 
transfer with the work. Employ- 


/ees shall be allowed 30 days in 
| which to determine if they wish 
| to transfer. | 
We will keep you fully in- 


formed of developments. 
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Local 371 ‘Info’ 


BY NAT DICKERSON | 


Due to the fact that I was 


|/working on a grievance case on 


the university campus, I did not 


get a chance to prepare a Local) 
| 391 “Info” for this week. 


But we do plan to prepare a) 


column for next week. 


‘Hospital OJT program 


The U.S. Labor Department 
has approved a $22,489 on-the-job 
training project under the Man- 
power Development and Train- 
ing Act to train 1210 clinic as- 
sistants at Kaiser Foundation 
Hospital in Oakland. 


Printing Specialties Union 
BY FREDRICK T. SULLIVAN 


The officers of our union wish ® 


all of the members a most pros- 
perous New Year and pledge 
that we will endeavor to make 
it so. 

The ship of state will soon 
find a new hand on the tiller. 
Reagan will be at the helm. Al- 
though we were against him in 
his campaign, we had to admire 
the way that he laid out the 
course he would follow if elected. 


It was to be as straight as an. 


arrow from bureaucratic ex- 
cesses to boreaucratic austerity. 


All of the complex problems of. 


a state the size of California 
(which has 1,500 out-of-state im- 


migrants per day) were to be: 


easily solved by volunteer com- 
mittees of blue-ribboned citizens. 


All of these things we were: 


promised from the pages of “The 
Wish Book,” plus a hefty reduc- 
tion on our property taxes. 

Knowlegeable citizens said, 
“He has got to be kidding! He 
is trying to win an Academy 
Award with this performance.” 

Well, now it turns out that he 
was kidding. But he won a big- 
ger award than any gold plated 
statue will ever be to any actor. 
Reagan is going to fill four $25,- 
000-$30,000 a year super agency 
posts in the state government, 

If he lets these four squeeze 
through the bars and into the 
fold, countless hundreds of oth- 
ers will squeeze through also! 
As for our reduction in taxes, 
the excuse is that the Brown 
crowd got us in too deep to do 
| anything now. 

We remember during the cam- 
paign when Brown challenged 
| Reagan to put any good ideas he 
had on trimming the budget on 
the table. Reagan replied that 
he would be ready with a pro- 
| gram when he was elected. Some 
program! Raise the sales tax 
|1 per cent and again it is the 
| little guy who pays. 
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642's Straight Line 
BY MARVIN MARTIN 


eee meee 


At the last meeting, gift cer- 
tificates for Christmas turkeys 
| were awarded the following mem- 
bers: Elmo Walker, Dave How- 
jard, Donald MacDiarmid, 
| Thomas Buell, Elmer Britt, Beel- 
er J. Rogers, Clifford Walker, Eu- 
gene Hall, Donald Sellars, Tony 
| Martin, Carl Alvey, James C. Mc- 


Harry V. Spiher and Ralph Dorr. 
Also, attendance awards went to 
Jose Gonzales and Donald Sel- 
lars. 

We want to remind those of 
you who received 90 day notices 
of your dues, please have dues 
jpaid before Tuesday, Jan. 2, as 
;we will then close our books for 
the year 1966. 

We hope all of you had a very 
Merry Christmas, and may we 


of you a most Happy New Year! 


| BY GEORGE F. ALLEN 


We have received a request 
from a member to explain the 
Christmas and New Year’s holi- 
day provision of the union agree- 
|/ment, because both holidays fall 
;on Sunday and Monday is his 
regular day off. 

Dec. 25 and Jan. 1 are holi- 
days with pay even if they fall 
on Sunday. All members should 
receive an extra days’s pay. 

We celebrate both holidays on 
Monday; so if that is your reg- 
ular day off, you should either 
receive an extra day’s pay or an 
additional day off with pay. 

If you work on either Monday, 
you should be paid at overtime 
rates, this in addition to your 
regular holiday pay. 
| “Happy Holidays.” 


| Kendrick, Bobby G. Robertson, 


take this opportunity to wish all- 


Watchmakers Local 101 


j 
i 


‘Unionists at county hospitals. 
Schedule ‘strike for Saturday 


Continueu i:um page 1 


#2 week to negotiate an accept- 


able settlement with the union. 

In a bulletin announcing the 
emergency membership meeting 
for all county hospital workers, 
Local 390 President Harold Wil- 
son said of the supervisors’ pay 
raises: 

“This represented a cruel and 
arrogant act, for at the same 
time, they authorized the county 
administrator’s office to take 
whatever action indicated 
against hospital workers, who 
are living in poverty, if they dare 
strike to relieve their condition.” 

Wilson referred to qa threat by 
Supervisors’ Chairman John D. 
Murphy to fire county employees 
who strike. This threat has been 
challenged by the Central Labor 
Council. 


‘MORE THAN WE EARN’ 
“The irony of it all,” Wilson 
added, “is that the $4,766 that 


the board. members will receive 
in back pay is greater than the 
total annual salary of most of 
our hospital workers.” 


Wilson bitterly called this con- 
trary to the spirit of Christmas. 

The union, Wilson said, has 
“attempted to proceed in g re- 
sponsible way. 

“Over a month ago,” he said, 
“we made our grievances known 
(publicly. We have met with the 
,Civil Service Commission, the 
/Board of Supervisors and the 
County Administrator’s Office, 
|and the Central Labor Council 
jhas asked the board to appear 


before them. in an attempt to | 


avoid a strike. 

“We have been responsible. In 
the face of their failure to re- 
spond, and the insult of their 
raising their own wages while ig- 
noring the people whom, they are 
responsible for and to, they have 
left us no place to go.” 


] .Construction pace on BART 
fo more than double in ‘67 


The pace of construction on 
the the Bay Area Rapid Transit 
project will more than double 
during 1967. 

New contracts totalling nearly 
$300 million are to be awarded 
between now and June 30, ac- 
cording to district officials. 

Construction employment on 
the project is expected to reach 
7,000 by the end of the year, 
not counting abcut 800 engaged 
in design work. 

Contracts now underway 
amount to more than $250 mil- 
lion. 

24 MORE MILES 

Contracts on which work has 
started cover 34 miles of track. 
Another 24 miles will be started 
during 1967. The system will total 
75 miles. 

Some $50 million in equipment 
contracts — including electronic 
train control, automatic fare col- 
lection and first orders for trains 
—are to be awarded in 1967. 

In Southern Alameda County, 
13 miles are uncer construction, 
and contracts for another five 
miles through Hayward are to be 
awarded in 1967. 

In Oakland, approximately five 


miles are under construction in 
downtown and north Oakland. 
An additional 41% miles are to 
start in Oakland during 1967. 


On the Oakland - Richmond 

line, one mile through Albany 
is completed, Three miles are in 
| Progress in Berkeley and El] Cer- 
|rito. 
Two miles or redesigned Berke- 
‘ley subway work will start after 
| contracts are awarded late in 
1867. 


| 


| In addition to the $415 mile | 
itest track completed in Central | 


;Contra Costa County, three miles 
lof the Berkeley Hills tunnel are 
,under construction, and 
jtracts for seven miles of joint 
freeway-transit construction be- 
tween Orinda and Walnut Creek 
will be awarded in 1967. 


way. Three miles of additional 
Subway work is scheduled to 
start along Market street and in 
the Mission District, in addition 
to three miles of the Daly City 
line. 

BART passenger service is cur- 
rently scheduled to start on some 
East Bay lines in mid-1969. 


NO SEX DISCRIMINATION exists in Local 200 of the Building 
Service Employees at Syracuse, N.Y., where Mrs. Charlotte 
Crowell is an apprentice window cleaner. She is believed to be 


the only woman who is a window washer by trade in Western 
New York State. 


con. | 


Tunneling for one mile of sub- | 
way in San Francisco is under- | 


Number working 
in SF. Alameda 
counties a record 


The total number of persons 
| working during November in the 
San Francisco-Oakland Labor 
Market was the highest for any 
November on record. 


The State Department of Em- 
ployment said total employment 
in San Francisco and Alameda 
;counties last month was 1,278,- 
| 200. 


This was 31,500 — or 2% per 
!cent — above November, 1965’s 
/employment, 

Over four out of five new jobs 
jadded between November, 1965, 
|}and November, 1966, were in the 
|fields of trade, services and gov- 
‘ernment. 


in transportation, communica- 
|tions and utilities, and durable 
goods manufacturing. 


TIGHT MONEY 
| The tight money situation held 


;construction employment to 
nearly 4,000 below November, 
1965. 


| Despite the big jump over No- 


;vember, 1965, this November’s 
employment was 4,300 under Oc- 
| tober’s. 
Seasonal cutbacks in agricul- 
‘ture, food processing and con- 
| struction, as well as the shipyard 
| strike, were the main reasons. 
Unemployment rose seasonally 
from 51,000 in October to 59,700 


in November. In November, 
1965, the jobless figure was 
61,800. 

| The unadjusted unemploy- 


ment rates were: 3.8 per cent of 
the work force in October, 4.5 


* |per cent in November, and 4.7 


/per cent in November, 1965. 
Seasonally adjusted rates were: 
14.5 per cent in October anid No- 
vember this year and 4.8 per 
cent in November, 1965. 


Joint Board gives $300 
to Italian flood victims 


Jacob S. Potofsky, president 
of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, AFLCIO, 
has presented a flood relief check 
for $100,000 to the Italian con- 
sul general in the United States. 

Among affiliates contributing 
was the Northern California 
Joint Board of the ACWA, which 
contributed $300, according to 
Sam Krips, manager. 


Twice as many jobs 


The number of non-farm jobs 
in the United States has more 
than doubled in 50 years, accord 


ing to the U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment. 


There were also job increases | 


AFLCIO PRESIDENT GEORGE MEANY Signs agreement to loan $2 million from the AFLCIO and 
affiliates to the Guyana Trades Union Council for a cooperative 
Shown at the signing of the pact in Barbados are, 
CIO investment counselor; James Holway, director of the Social Projects Division of the Ameri- 
| can Institute for Free Labor Development; R-chard Ishmael, president of the Guyana Trades 
| Union Council, and Joseph A. Beirne, president of the AFLCIO Communications Workers of 
America, who is AIFLD secretary-treasurer and an AFLCIO vice-president. 


housing project in that country, 


from left: Meany; Alexander Bookstaver, AFL- 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has upheld a trial examin- 
/er’s ruling that Thomas W. Brad- 
en, publisher of the Oceanside 
Blad2-Tribune, improperly inter- 
fered in a union representation 
election. 

The effect will be that Braden 
will have to bargain collectively 
with San Diego Typographical 
221 without a new election, ac- 
cording to the union’s attorney, 
Jerry J. Williams. 

Williams was quoted by the 
San Diego Labor Leader as say- 
ing the trial examiner whose 
position was upheld based his 
ruling on the Bernal Foam Co. 
case. 


cision, the employer was found 
to have caused the union to lose 
an election by interfering with 
his employees’ rights to vote as 
they chose. 

Instead of ordering another 
election, the NLRB required the 
company to bargain collectively 
with the union on the ground 
the union would have won a fair 
election. 

LIBERAL UNION-BUSTER 

Braden, liberal president of the 
State Board of Education, has 
been under fire from organized 
labor because of his opposition 
to Local 221’s 11 year efforts to 
organize the Blade - Tribune 
plant. 

He was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the Democratic nomina- 
tien for lieutenant governor this 
year. 

Despite his anti-labor record, 
Braden has been a speaker be- 
fore the California Labor 
eration and gave an eloquent de- 
fense of liberal principles during 


In that precedent-setting de- | 


Fed- | 


NLRB upholds trial examiner's 
tuling against Thomas Braden 


his last appearance two or three 
years ago. 

However, he was not endorsed 
by the California AFLCIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education in 
his 1966 attempt to wrest the 
Democratic nomination from 


| COPE-endorsed incumbent Glenn 


Anderson. 

In the initial NLRB report, 
Braden and his foreman were 
accused of interrogating employ- 
ees as to whether they had un- 
ion affiliations and of holding 
a series of luncheon meetings 
for employees. 

NOT FIRST TIME 

This was not the first NLRB 
|case involving Braden and Local 
221. 

In 1964, an unfair practice 
charge by the union against Bra- 
den was settled when he agreed 
'to post a notice that he would 
jnot interrogate or threaten em- 
ployees concerning union affil- 
jiation or interefere with their 
'rights of union membership. 


Preschool classes have 
openings in Oakland 


Preschool classes in the Adult 
|Day School’s program will re- 
;Sume Jan. 3, and those at four 
; centers have openings for young- 
|Sters from 2% to kindergarten 
lage, according to Wendall M. 
|Moore, principal. 

Information may be obtained 
|by phoning 638-8484. 


Educational levels 


Six out of every 100 Califor- 
jnians over 25 have fewer than 
ifive years of schooling. 
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| AM MOVING 


am moving to a new address 
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Fat county cats don’t 
have crumbs for poor 


Alameda County government is like a train with locomo- 
tives at each end—headed in opposite directions. 

On Dec. 9, County Administrator Earl Strathman circu- 
lated an “austerity” letter among county department heads. He 
asked them to take it easy in their 1967-8 budget requests. 

On Dec. 20, the Board of Supervisors voted its members 
and five other top county officials a total of $39,616.11 in 
retroactive pay. The action was at the end of a 63-item agenda. 
It was not discussed by the three supervisors present at the 
meeting. The casual observer would have been unaware of 
what was at stake. The words on the agenda did not refer 
directly to any pay increases or expenditure of public funds. 

In fact, the whole action has been questioned as a possible 
violation of State Constitution and County Charter restrictions 
a pay increases for elected officials during their terms of 
office. 

The legal loophole—if there is one~is a World War II 
Provision to get around this restriction during time of war. 
The language on the board's agenda referred to the fact that 
a recent State Attorney General’s’ opinion, and a court ruling 
in Solano County, held that the United States is legally at war 
in Vietnam. 

The supervisors are vulnerable on at least four grounds: 

e The legal basis for their action is shaky. 

e The action was camouflaged, in an obvious attempt to 
avoid public notice. 

e The fact that the raises were made retroactive may con- 
stitute a gift of public funds. (Raises effective anytime after 
Jan. 1 would have been perfectly legal.) 

e The moral position of the supervisors is exeremely weak 
—in view of the run-around county hospital workers repre- 
sented by East Bay Municipal Employees 390 have been get- 
ting on their justified demands for increases to bring their 
salaries above the poverty level. 


Do the supervisors have a double moral standard — a 
public-be-damned attitude when it comes to their own pay 
raises and those for county officials already receiving from 
$13,200 to $23,100 a year, and a damn-the-poor position toward 
low-paid county hospital workers whose take-home pay is as 
little as $250 a month? 


Bagley case: key guidelines 


For at least the third time in recent years, a court case 
involving an Alameda County unionist has blazed a path which 
will lead to more political freedom for public employees. 

The first of these pioneer unionists we have in mind was 
Dr. Joel Fort, a member of East Bay Municipal Employees 390 
who successfully defended the right of county employees to 
take part in state political campaigns of candidates of their 
choice. 

The second was Claude Belshaw, a member of Berkeley 
Fire Fighters 1227. The State District Court of Appeal recently 
upheld Belshaw’s right to express his views on a public issue 
involving firemen in a letter to the editor printed in a local 
newspaper. 

The third case is that of Nellie Bagley, a member of Hos- 
pital and Institutional Workers 250, whose firing by the Wash- 
ington Township Hospital in Southern Alameda County in 
1946 has just been declared unconstitutional by the State Su- 
preme Court. Mrs. Bagley was fired for refusing to give up 
her part in a Central Labor Council-backed campaign to recall 
three of the hospital district's directors. 

The court’s majority opinion, by Justice Mathew O. To- 
briner, lists three guidelines which a public agency must respect 
before depriving a public employee of his or her political rights: 

e Any restrictions on a public employee's political rights 
must ‘‘rationally relate to enhancement of the public service.” 

e The benefits to the public must outweigh the resulting 
impairment of the employee's constitutional rights. 

e The governmental agency must prove there is no alter- 
native which would be less destructive of its employees’ con- 
stitutional rights. 

Although they do not guarantee as much freedom as many 
of us believe public employees should have, these guidelines 
should go far toward emancipating public employees, both in 
future legislation, and in court cases. 

The greatest need at present is further action to liberalize 
the restrictions on federal employees imposd by the Hatch Act. 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL HELPS 
SOLVE DROPOUT PROBLEM 


By LEROY SCOTT 


All of the clerical work is divided 
up among a group of women 
runs at about 25 to 30 per cent |from Oakland, Piedmont and 
each year. |Berkeley who are part of an aux- 


Despite the compulsory educa- |iliary organized solely to sup- 


In most large school districts 
in California, the dropout rate 


tion law, in 1963 it was estimated | Port the school. 


that several thousand youngsters | Counselling, both 
of high school age in the City of |and group, at school and at 
Oakland alone were out of school | home, is a major activity of the 
and out of work. There were few |entire staff. 


| places for them, except the beck- | As indicated by its name, the 


oning streets. 

As a result of this situation, 
the John F. Kennedy School was 
established in 1964, One of the 


John F, Kennedy School, Inc., 
is a non-profit independent 
school. It is operated by a board 
of directors, soon to be expanded. 
purposes of this new school was Present board members are: 
to show that such young people | Rev. Everett Chandler, O.F.M., 
were not beyond hope, not be- | principal of St. Elizabeth’s High 
yond the reach of our social insti- School, treasurer; Mrs. Lawrence 
tutions, specificially, the schools, | Nichols, board secretary; George 
and should not be doomed to|King, attorney, Vernon Moore, 
useless-or worse-lives. attorney, and Leroy Scott, board 
Since its beginning, the John | president, California Youth Au- 
F. Kennedy School has provided | thority parole agent. 
educational opportunities for 375| Referral of students has been 


Ages 4 ~*: | from many sources: the Alameda 
In addition, it has become in- ‘County Probation Department, 
creasingly evident that the Ken- | cajifornia Youth Authority, Oak. 
nedy School is also a rehabilita-|jang Police Department, Oak- 
tion project, repairing some of |}anq Public Schools, Alameda 
society’s damage to a few of its |County Welfare Commission and 
members who are caught up in| other agencies having contact 
social change — the “culturally with Kennedy School-age stu- 
oe or “deprived” | dents and various schools of oth- 

5 5 er East Bay cities. All referrin: 

Of these 375 youngsters, most | agencies ane individuals ped 
have returned to public schools. quently have expressed admira- 
A few have gone on to Junior tion and gratitude for the exist- 
college, some to full-time jobs ence of the school and the job 
and special programs such as it is doing. 
the Job Corps and specialized Perhaps the open door ap- 
schools. The Kennedy School proach of the Kennedy School— 
has played a big role in return- “we accept anyone” — accounts 
ing the dropout to the main-|for its community-wide success. 
stream of community life. 

The Kennedy School program 
on the academic side is domin- 
ated by remedial subjects such as 
math, English and social studies, 
tailored to fit the needs of the 
individual student. To supple- 
ment these purely academic sub- 
jects, a program of regular field 
trips and sports has been found 
to be a most valuable aid. 

In most instances, the field 
trips are coordinated with both 
the academic and employment 
goals of the students. Films, 
guest speakers, panel discussions 
and other techniques are used 
to stimulate intellectual activity 
and behavioral change. 

The staff consists of three ex- 
ceptional teachers, Don Richard- 
son (who doubles as assistant 
principal), Ted Sofios and Paul 
Moore Jr. All have much experi- 
ence in teaching, a high com- 
mitment to the idea behind the 
school, and, above all, are great- 
ly liked and respected by their 
pupils. 

A Rosenberg Foundation grant 
provides the salary for these 
three full-time staff members. A 
federal work-study grant to the 
University of California provides 
a qualified teaching assistant. 


Labor on move 


Reports of organized labor’s de- 
cline are, like the reports of 
Mark Twain’s death, “greatly ex- 
aggerated,”’ wrote Scripps-How- 
ard labor writer Stanley Levey 
recently in-an article describing 
new growth and militancy 
among unions. 

Levey told of “buzzing activ- 
ity that has added nearly a mil- 
lion new names to the member- 
ship rolls of the AFLCIO affil- 
iates in the last three years.” 
And, he added, the rate of in- 
crease is accelerating. 

He cited these examples: 

Auto Workers, up 250,000 mem- 
bers since 1963; Machinists, up 
50,000 in the last year; Steel- 
workers, up 150,000 in three 
years, and white collar and pub- 
lic employes unions increasing 
at a still faster rate. 

Noting that some key bargain- 
ing sessions are coming up this 
year and next, Levey concluded 
that “unions are in their strong- 
est position since World War II 
to demand and win the substan- 
tial improvements to which they 
think they are entitled.” — San 
Diego Labor Leader. 


individual | 


You Write ’Em .a. 
We Run ’Em! 


‘WE MUST OPPOSE 
SENSELESS WAR’ 


Editor, Labor Journal: 


We are told that there hag 
been a mistake of $10 to $15 
billion in the cost of the war 
so far, And this is perhaps the 
least of the confusion about the 
cause, cost and conduct of the 
war—where it leads, when it will 
end and how much more shame 
the slaughter will earn us in the 
eyes of the world. 

However, one thing is abuns 
dantly clear: The plans for a 
great society legislated in the 
last two years are already ans 
other casualty. Truth was the 
first. All these brave plans—to 
feed the hungry, heal the sick, 
teach the ignorant and rebuild 
our cities, purify our air and ing 
land waters, to make America 
the beautiful and good—are be- 
ing dumped by our leaders i 
Washington. Members of Con- 
gress who insisted on greater 
war appropriations than de 
manded by the war hawks are 
slashing relief measures that ac- 
tually take a glass of milk out 
of the hand of a hungry school 
child. Tight credit and interest 
rates hamper all building relat« 
ed to housing, and social needs 
throwing workers out of jobs. 

President Johnson completely 
reversed himself on the war is- 
sue, rejecting Goldwater’s esca- 
lation plans during the election 
|period only to embrace them 
himself when elected. Now he is 
|using the cost cf his expanded 
war to justify his failure to carry 
his social measures into effect. 

It is time for organized labor 
to show some awareness of what 
goes on in the land. It is time to 
demand an end to this senseless 
war and get on with the job of 
reconstructing these United 
States of America into a place 
with housing fit for human be- 
|ings, institutions that will mold 
good citizens, air fit to breathe 
|; and water fit to drink. 

The military industrial com- 
plex that President Eisenhower 
warned against when he left of- 
fice has taken over with a ven- 
geance. 

WILLIAM REYNOLDS, 
Member, Carpenters 36 


k ok 
EX-UNION MEMBER 
IS DISENCHANTED 


Editor, Labor Journal: 


Kindly stop sending me your 
crummy paper. 

While employed as a social 
worker with Alameda County, I 
joined the union hoping it would 
bring pressure where pressure 
was needed. 

Much to my disgust, I found 
that the only thing the union 
was concerned about was higher 
wages, shorter working hours 
and “showing the administra- 
tion.” I found that it would jus- 
tify any course of action, de- 
scribe any situation in the most 
loaded and distorted fashion to 
achieve its ends and looked upon 
coercion as the only means of 
getting its way. 

Not one union official I ever 
met seemed to grasp the fact 
that we were not a bunch of 
manual laborers who could be 
manipulated and confused. Not 
one could grasp the fact that we 
jlooked for other satisfactions 
than wages and vacations. Not 
one could understand where the 
need for pressure really was, nor 
could they comprehend the value 


with our administration. 

Therefore, I am no longer a 
member of the union. My worst 
fears about unions in general 
have been reinforced. And I 
don’t want to have your paper 
cluttering up my mailbox any 
longer. 


DORENE JOHNSTON 


of cooperation and cohesiveness * 


